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88 THE AMERICAN MIDLAND NATURALIST 

DISTRIBUTION OF OUR BIRDS IN WINTER. 



BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



The following species were observed in winter from 1 913-14 
to 1916-17: Blue Jay, Crow, Red-headed Woodpecker, White- 
breasted Nuthatch, Snowbird, Downy Woodpecker, Tree Sparrow, 
Chickadee, Brown Creeper, Song Sparrow, Goldfinch, Screech Owl, 
Bronzed Crackle, Meadowlark, Cardinal, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Vesper Sparrow, Pine Grosbeak, Robin, Bluebird, Kildeer, Herring 
Gull, Sparrow Hawk, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Snowflake, Canada 
Goose, Tufted Titmouse. Three species not seen during this 
period were Evening Grosbeak, Hell Diver, Northern Shrike. 

The Blue Jay had the largest number of records of all the 
winter species that were found, 288. During the first season, 
the Jay fell 10 records below those of the second winter, having as 
a total 73 records. There was a difference of only one record 
between the second and the third season, 83 being the highest 
reeord for the four winters. In the fourth year, the Jay had only 
50 records, January of that winter having had but 10 records, 
which was an unusually small number for that month. Two 
periods of absence occurred, one from the 10th to the 17th, the 
other, from the 22nd to the 30th. During the first period there 
was zero weather, but during the last seven days of absence the 
weather was mild. From this I infer that cold was not the cause of 
these two absences of the Jay during that January. 

The records of the Crow for the four years under consideration 
show as the highest 77, and as the lowest 68. In December, 1916, 
and in January, 19 15, there were 19 records for each month; and 
curiously enough, in some other years, those months had very 
high records. In 1915, December had 31 records; in 19 14, for the 
same month there were 30 records. In 1913, January had 26, and 
in 1914, the same month had 29 records. I think a possible explana- 
tion of the small records in December, 1916, and January, 1915, 
may be had from the fact that Crows move about in large flocks 
in winter to find favorable feeding places, and may not be seen far 
from their feeding grounds. Such a feeding place was discovered 
by the writer in the winter of 19 16- 17 — this was a vegetable garden 
where decaying plants afforded the Crows food to their liking. 

The White-breasted Nuthatch had a record remarkable for 
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the regularity of its appearance. The lowest record was 42, and 
the highest, 50; and for each of two years there were 48 records. 
The total for the four seasons was 188. In the winter of 19 16-17, 
December had 13 records; January, 18; and February, 11; with 
a total of 42. This species is never present in large numbers, and 
may on that account be missed, even in its habitat in the woods. 
I think, too, that this Nuthatch is given much to wandering, 
especially in winter; and as few observers wander as much as the 
bird, they are unlikely to find it on many days. 

The Red-headed Woodpecker had 51 records the first winter, 
and 45 the second; there were no records of this species for the last 
two seasons. These were the only winters in which I found the 
Red-headed Woodpecker. It seems rather inexplicable that the 
species should have been seen for the two first seasons, and entirely 
absent during every other winter. That the two winters when the 
bird was found were exceptional out of a dozen seems impossible, 
and even though they were successive it does not appear to the 
writer that they were necessarily identical in conditions favorable 
for the Red-headed Woodpecker's remaining here during winter. 

The records of the Snowbird for two winters show considerable 
irregularity. There were 22 records as the difference between the 
higher and lower of these totals. In the second and the third 
season the species was quite regular, there being but three records 
more in one than in the other. The total for the four winters was 
137 records. The winter of 1916-17 was the severest, and to this 
fact, I think, is due the small number of records made that year — 23. 
Like the Snowbird, the Downy Woodpecker was quite irregular 
for two winters; the first and the third there was a difference of 
28 records. The second and the fourth season show records almost 
equal — 25 and 22. The total for four years was 99 records. It 
would be interesting to know what are the determining factors 
in the distribution of this species in winter. Can it be that the 
Downy Woodpecker is a wanderer and, not being abundant, is 
therefore often absent in many localities? 

The records of the Tree Sparrow are as interesting as they are 
irregular. Beginning with the highest record, 35, in the first season, 
there is a decrease between each successive year: 7 the second 
winter; 13 the third; and 9 the fourth. The four seasons totalled 
87 records. I think severe weather and deep snows are the cause 
of the scarcity of this species; and probably in parts of the north 
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where snow is less abundant than at Notre Dame, Indiana, the 
Tree Sparrow is fairly plentiful in winter. 

The Chicadee, in winter, is certainly an enigma to the writer. 
The first and the last season there was comparative regularity; 
but note the second — 60 records, and the third — 5 records. The 
total for the four seasons was 107. This species is more common 
here in winter than in any other season except autumn. But I 
cannot account for the smallest record, in the second winter. 
Like the other wood species that get their food from the bark of trees, 
the Chickadee wanders about from grove to grove; but even this 
habit would seem to fail to explain the great disparity between 
the second and the third season. 

The Brown Creeper ranks among the most irregular winter 
species. The records of the first and the third year are not irregu- 
lar, but 40 for the second season, and 3 for the fourth, equals the 
disparity just noted in the case of the Chickadee. And to extend the 
comparison between these two species, the year of the Creeper's 
highest record was the Chickadee's lowest. And as nearly all the 
records of the winter species, during the last severe season, were 
the smallest, it is likely that the Creeper's appearance only on three 
days was due to cold weather. 

The Song Sparrow has, during the four years that we are 
studying, established itself as a fairly common winter species. 
Only during the last season was the bird very rare, with five 
records. The total for the other three winters was 40 records. 

The Bronzed Grackle was quite irregular during the fpur 
winters. For the first and the fourth season, the species had a 
total of only 8 records; in the second, none at all; and in the third, 
there were 15 records. The total for all the seasons was 23 records. 
But a single individual was observed at any time during the three 
winters this grackle was found, and, doubtless, this one bird must 
have remained on account of some peculiar condition. 

The species whose total number of records any winter did not 
exceed ten, I have classed as rare. These are the Goldfinch, Screech 
Owl, Hairy Woodpecker, Meadowlark, Cardinal, Vesper Sparrow; 
Pine Grosbeak, Robin, Bluebird, Killdeer, Herring Gull, Sparrow 
Hawk, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Snowflake, Canada Goose, 
Tufted Titmouse. The Goldfinch had a total of 28 records for the 
four seasons; the Robin 17; the Herring Gull, 8; the Screech 
Owl and Bluebird, 7; the Snowflake, 13; the Cardinal, 6; the 
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Hairy Woodpecker, 5; the Meadowlark and Sparrow Hawk, 3; 
the Vesper Sparrow, Pine Grosbeak, Killdeer, Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, Canada Goose, and Tufted Titmouse, 1. 
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1915-16 



Blue Jay 

Crow 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

Snowbird 

Downy Woodpecker 

Tree Sparrow 

Chicakadee 

Brown Creeper 

Song Sparrow 

Goldfinch 

Bronzed Grackle 

Sparrow Hawk 

Herring Gull 

Robin 

Bluebird 

Meadowlark 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

Total number of species seen, 17. 
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